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HAT excellent publication the Literary Gazette, introduces 
account of this interesting publication, with the following 
marks :— 


urative of Riley, which excited somuch public sympathy. 
ismost memorable circumstances within a moderate compass. 


ilraction :"— 


Vor. 58. 











Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Oswego, on the Coast 
of South Barbary, and of the Sufferings of the Mas- 
ter and Crew, while in Bondage among the Arabs, 


“ This work may be reckoned the counterpart of the interesting 


snilar manner was the writer 3 prisoner to the Arabs, and in Jike 
naner redeemed fiom their barbarous hands. His captivity was, 
however, short, and we shall be enabled to present our readers with 


dallnot dwell on the early events which led to the catastrophe, but, 
nerely condensing them so as to render the sequel intelligible, pro- 
wed as rapidly as we can to what possesses the greatest novelty and 


Early in the year 1800, the Oswego, a trading vessel of 260 tons 
wurthen, Judah Paddock, a Quaker, Master, arrived at Cork from 
New York. Hler crew consisied of thirteen individuals, of whom 
wowere Swedes, two Danes, two Negroes, and two boys, one of 
thom was nephew to the Master. At Cork, Friend Paddock was 
induced to receive an Liishman, named Pat, on board as cook ; and 
bs person being of drunken, profligate habits, was afterward the 
cause of much misfortune to all the rest. They sailed for the Cape de 
Verd Islands oa trading speculation ; by an error in reckoning they 
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missed the island of Madeira; and on the 3rd of April were stranded 
on the coast of Barbary, apparently about 200 mites’ to” the ~yom}, 
ward of Santa Cruz. 

There seems to have been little subordination among the crey 
alter this accident. They insisted on leaving the wreck, where their 
commander wished them to remain, and fit the boat for an escape 
from that disastrous shore. They, however, persisted in landing: 
and soon, amid the desolazion of sand hills, without vegetation, found 
cause tolament their obstinacy. The boat was rendered useless jp 
transporting them ashore. With much difficulty they accomplished 
a communication with the vessel, and procured from her 40]bs, of 
bread, a small quantity of potatoes, a bag of Indian corn, clothes, 
beds, a spare foresail for «tent, a case of spirits, and some wine and 
porter in a hamper. Thus supplied they set to work to repair their boat; 
and, meanwhile, dispatched one man to the eastward, and another to 
the west along the coast, to endeavour to ascertain, if possible, where. 
abouts, and in what sort of country they were. - The latter returned 
speedily with most fearful tidings, thathe had seen about twelve 
miles off a heap of human bones, near a fire which had not been ex: 
tinguished above a few days, and was convinced they were in a land 
of cannibals. Luckily he told this adventure first to the Master, whe 
had gone to meet him, and he prevailed on him not to mention it 
to the others, to dishearten them. The man sent towards tbe east, 
lost his way in the mountains, and did not get back ull the following 
day, when they were all in great uneasiness about him. But in the 
meantime an incident took place which led to an entire change oj 
purpose. Pat and onc ot the Danes, who was as much addicted to 
tippling as himself, being unfortunately together upon watch, ther 
made free with the spirits, and fell asleep through drunkenness, This 
was discovered when their companions awoke in the morning ; aud 
what was much more afflicting, it was discovered by the traces and 
footmarks left, that during their insensibility, two natives (accom 
panied by a dog) had walked round, and reconnoitered the party. 
The Captain upon this poured out all the liquor and wine upon the 
sand—a measure, we think, of little wisdom, since a moderate dis- 
tribution of either among the steadiest might have been a medicine 
and a support in the hour of trial. 

Dreading the appearance of the natives in force, the idea of finish 
ing the repairs of the boat was now abandoned, and the crew resolved 
en marching along shore in the hope of reaching Santa Cruz, 
which they supposed to be about! 8Omiles distant. Each man then took 
five bottles of water and twenty biscuits, and, thus slenderly pre 
vided, began their sorrowful route. The Master had an umbrella, 
spy-glass, and about the value of 600 dollars in gold, being putt at 
a sum of money of double that amount, which he had concealed i 
a cask of salted meat, when he sailed from Cork. Pat and the Dan 
contrived to smuggle a botile of gin, and pass it for water, which, 
like their precedmg intosicalion, was the camte of much evil. 
Agrecing in Case of separation or capture to call themselves Englis! 
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wey turned their faces .to the south east, and journeyed onward ; 
\aving first buried ail their arms, a course, we presume, not very 
jiely to have been pursucd by fourteen persons of the nation whose 
we they thought it adviseable to adopt. It is true that the sight 
gums might have provoked any large numter of natives to destroy 
jem, but it is equally clear that fourteen well armed men could 
ind themselves against a small number ; but the pacific tenets of 
Fiend Paddock prevailed, 

Atthe close of the first evening they rested in a cave by the sea 
dk, having, during the day, crossed the track of many travellers. 
(nthe 7th they resumed their toilsome progress, and met with one 
dthose illusions so frequent in.torrid climates. A pond was scen, 
iat onapproaching the grateful beverage it was supposed to contain, 
was found to be a formation of pure salt. 

The disappointed wanderers went on, and not long after a town 

red before them at a distance of not more than a quarter of a 
nile. The Master caused the men to stop, and advanced alone. Fic 
mehed a cluster of houses, from twenty to thirty in number, and 
jum ten to twenty feet square, without routs, each having a door way 
athe south side, indifferently well built without mortar. On a 
dal the men came up. ‘They walked about the buildings, conjec- 
wing what they were ; Ww hen they discovered, on the porth side of 
tenorthernmost housc, several casks, of about 100 gallons,with one 
kad out. From their appearance they took them to have been 
froch brandy casks. ‘The wooden hoops were mostly left on them, 
ut the iron ones were all gone. In one of them there was a large 
quantity of human Bair. Upon looking into that cask, one of the 
anexclaimed, “* O my God! we are in a savage inhospitable 
lal ; these poor fellows who were lately hore have been murdered.” 

Their lot was however cast, and they had only to submit. They 
aincided in opinion that these cabins had been erected by .a ship- 
meked company, for their preservation, but who had been destroyed 
whe savages. ‘This was confirmed by a pile of human bones about 
ily yards from the place. 

Asthey were on the margin of a fine bay, they took the oppor- 
wity of refreshing themselves by bathing, and then procecded on 
ter way. At night they bivouacked at the foot of a rock, surrounded 
\ wild beasts, which they took tor hyanas, and not daring fo resort 
wthe usual expedient to keep them off, that of lighting fires, lest the 
gar should betray them to the more savage mhabitants. They 
tmputed that they were now filty miles from the ship. 

Again it happened that Pat and the Dane were en guard, an asse- 
vation which common prudence ought to have forbid, and their 
wleagin. being producea, again they got drunk, and their quarrel 
dout water to relieve their thirst, brought the rest to witness this 
iisocial and scandalous crime. Poor Patwas the drunkest of the 
and so great was the exasperation against him, that he would 
webecn put to death, but for the merciful intertevence of the Cup- 
érs 
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tain. As it was, they marched on, leaving the wretch destitute 
every thing, to perish, (not the first by many thousands) a Martyr jp 
his favourite gin. ‘They had not goné very far, however, with thi 
cruel resolution, whet Mr. Paddock prevailed on them to allow th 
offender to be brought up from the rear; though it must be confesg 
Pat had recorded few claims to compassion, in his private historyg 
himself, which was that he had been leader of a band of rebels x 
Wexford, and murdered men, women, and children. Ten to one 
a word of this was true, but Pat, like others we have met with 
would be a great man some way or other in his own tale. 

When by calculation about 55 miles from the vessel, the men one 
more consulted together, and came to the insane and fatal determi. 
nation to measure back their steps. Nothing that their commande 
could urge had any effect in dissuading them from this suicidal de 
sign: they preferred the danger of returning to the spot where most 
probably a host of enemics were collected for plunder, to continuin 
their march over burning deserts, envircned with fears, and uncertain 
of the issue. Unable to sway them by his counsel, the Captain d. 
clared that he would proceed onward, though left alonc. This he 
had almost done, but the two biack men adhered to him, and finally, 
the disgraced and guilty Pat was takeninto their party to preventhis 
bring i!! treated and perhaps put to death by the others. These four 
tovk a sad farewell of their ten companions, and, on a signal, (s 
overpowered were they all with emotion) started forward, while the 
larger division retraced their weary way. 

This was nearly the end of the drama played by themselves. The 
very next morning the Captain and his comrades were encountered 
by seven Arabs, belonging to a mountain tribe about four days jour 
ney from Mogadore. These barbarians rushed upon their prey with 
drawn daggers, threw them down, and seemed to be murdering each, 
when in fact they were employed mm cutting away their’ knapsack, 
and rifling them of every thing about their persons. The Captan 
was the lastexposed to this inhospitable treatment : his spy glas 
being mistaken for arms, which rendered these savages more cautious. 
At length, however, they sprung upon him like tigers, and som 
stripped him of bis watch, gold, and other property. ‘This done and 
the spoil almost fought for in the struggle of a;propriation, thes 
religious robbers faced eastward, fell on their knees, and took w 
sand in their hands as if it were water, and washed themselves with 
it—hands, arms, face, neck, &c. They next fell prostrate, with 
their faces on the ground ; thence rose upon their knees, and said 
over many words, which, from their looks and gestures appeared 0 
be prayers, or asort of te Deum for their booty. ‘This ceremony 
Jasted nearly haifan hour, and the narrative proceeds to tell the 
result in a manner which we shall not fatser even to the extent ol 
abridging it. The following are Mr. Paddock’s own words :== 

“ When this was over, they took each bis gun, and sat down about 
twenty paccs from us, where they re-primed their guns and rubbed 
the hammers and flints. What could be our feelings, when, allet 
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gat was over, they came wp tous, and made us kneel down, with 
wrfaces towards them! Instantaneous death we thought would 
glow. Sam called out, “ We are to be shot!” and he wept aloud. 
Belore this we had all been silent. As to mysclf, I thought that, 
fomevery appearance, the hour had ce. me for our souls to take their 
fight to the invisible world; and i prayed most fervently to out 
blessed Redeemer for our souls’ salvation, At that moment there 
appeared before my eyes a sign, which I forbear to name, lest it 
should occasion some unpleasa t comments from the incredulous, 
However, the effect of it was, that my fears of death instantly sub- 
sided.” 

The ferocious Arabs forced their miserable prisoners to turn back, 
ind by dint of blows and stripes compell d them to surmount the 
jorrors of thirst, and ail che overwhelmine distresses of their Larning 
my. They were interrogated as far as signs could go, and, with 
fittle reserve, and we rather think ungenerously gave all the 
formation in their power respecting their comp+nions. This 
intelligence spurred the banditu’ on, and they speedily overtook 
dx more of the hapless crew of the Oswezo. These were stripped 
vith the same inhuman viclence as had been practised on the first 
perty, and added to the band of prisoners. In describing the number 
dhis companions, Captain Paddock had designated ten, meaning 
ten besides himself, the negroes, and Pat ; but the Arabs understood 
him ten in ail, and were now sat'sfied that they had captured the 
vole. They thereupon thought of dividing their prisonets,—a 
dificult task, since ten were to be allotted among seven. With much 
contention, the Chief and his son (a youth of 17 or 18) obtained 
thee, Captain Paddock and Jack the black fell to the share of the 
worst Arab of the gang, aud the resthad each one. ‘Thus disposed 
d, they travelled, suffering every misery, t)l they arrived at the shore 
om which the vessel lay. Here about 250 of tht naives had collected, 
men, women, and children, and nothing but furrous centests fo: 
plunder, and confusion prevailed. The four mariners yet unaccounted 
for, made their appearance in the midst of this scramble, in which 
blood was shed, and were immediately seized by the muliiiude. Their 
destiny was thus separated frem that of the (on Lelonginy to the seven 
Arabs ; and after only one half hour's mourniul communion, the 
later were once more put upon their march, leaving tho iv messinates 
inthe gripe of the crowd, who were breaking up the Osweg». 

(Te be continued. 


[EEE 

THE ART OF PROCUnING PLEASANT DREAMS. 
InscriBED To Miss “***. 

Being written at her request, bv the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 


AS a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during which we have 
sometimes pleasing, and sometimes painiul dreams, it become: 
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of some Consequence to obtain the one kind, and avoid the other ; fg, 
whether real or imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure, Ifye 
can sleep without dreaming, it is well that painful dreams a reavotded, 
Ii, while we sleep, we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as th 
French say, autant de gagne, so much added to the pleasure ¢ 
life. 

To this end it is, in the first place, necessary to be careful in pre. 
serving health, by due exercise, and great temperance; for, in 
sickness, the imagination is disturbed, and disagrceable, sometitnes 
terrible, ideas are apt to present themselves. Exercise should precede 
meals, not immediately follow them ; the first promotes, the latter, 
unless moderate, obstructs digestion. If, after exercise, we> feed 
sparingly, the digestion will be easy and good, the body lightsene, 
the temper cheerful, and all the animal functions performed agreeably, 
Sleep, when it follows, will be natural and undisturbed ; while 
indolence, with full feeding, occasions night mares and horrors inex. 
pressible : we fall from precipices, are assaulted by wild beasts, 
murderers, anddemons, and experience every variety. of distress, 
Observe, however, that the quantities of food and exercise are relative 
things : those who move much, may, and indeed ought, to eat more; 
those who use little exercise should eat little. In general, mankind, 
since the improvement of cookery, cat about twice as much 
as nature requires. ‘Suppers are not bad, il we have not dined ; but 
restless nights naturally follow hearty suppers after full dinners. 
Indeed, as there 1s a difference in constitutions, some rest well after 
these meals ; it costs them only a frightful dream and an apoplexy, 
after which they sleep till doomsday, Nothing is more common in 
the newspapers, than instances of people who, afte: eating a hearty 
supper, are found dead abed in the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be attended to, is the having 
a constant supply of fresh air in your bed-chamber. It has beeng 
great mistake, the sleeping in rooms exactly closed, and in beds 
surrounded by curtains. No outward air that may come in to you 
isso unwholesome as the unchanged air, often breathed, of a close 
chamber. As boiling water does not grow hotter by longer boiling, 
if the particles that receive greater heat can escape ; so living bodies 
do not putrefy if the particles so fast as they become putrid, can be 
thrown off. Nature expels them by the pores of the skin and the 
lungs, and in a free open air they are carried off ; butin aclose room 
we receive them again and again, though they become more and 
more corrupt. A number of persons crowded iuto a small room 
thus spoil the air ina few minutes, and even render it) mortal, as in 
the black Hole at Calcutta. A single person is said to spoil only 
gallon of air per minute, and thereiore reqtures a longer time to spoil 
a chamber full ; butit isaone, however, in proportion, and many 
putid disorders hence have their origin. It is recorded of Methusalem 
who beins the longest liver, may be supposed to bave best preserved 
his health, that he slept always in the open air ; for, when he he bad 
lived five hundred years, an angel said to him,—* Arise, Methuss- 
lem, and build thee an house, for thou shalt live yet five hundred 
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qtslonger.” But Methusatem answered and said, ‘ If Iam to Eve 
igtive hundred years longer, it is not worth while to build me an 
jose ; 1 will sleep in the air. as Ihave been used to do.’ Physicians, 
dethaving for ages contended that the sick should not be indulged 
rit fresh air, have at length discovered that it may do them good. 
pistherefore to be hoped, that they may in time discover likewise, 
iat it is not hurtful to those who are in health, and that we may be 
iencured of the aerophobia that at present distresses weak minds, 
ai makes them choose to be stifled and poisoned, rather than leave 
get the window ofa bed-chamber, or put down the glass of a 
(ac. 

Confined air, when saturated with perspirable matter,* will not 
mevé more ; and that matter must remain in our bodies, and 
wtasion diseases ; but it gives some previous notice of its being about 
nbe hurtful, by producing certain uncasiness, slight indeed at first, 
ahas with regard to the lungs is a trifling sensation, and to the 
wes of the skin a kind of restlessness, which is difficult to describe, 
ad few that feel it know the cause of i1. But we may recollect that 
satimeson waking in the night, we have, if warmly covered, 
fund it difficult to get asleep again. We turn often, without finding 
moe in ahy position. ‘This fidgettiness (to use a vulgar expression 
in want of a better) is occasioned wholly by at uneasiness in the 
tin, owing to the retention of the perspirable matter—the bed-clothes 
ling received their quantity, and, being saturated, refusing to take 
amore, ‘To become sensible of this by an experiment, Ict a 
pon keep his position in the bed, but throw off the bed clothes, 
al wffer fresh air to approach the purt uncovered of his body ; he 
til then fecl that part suddenly refreshed ; for the air will imme- 
lutly relieve the skin, by receiving, licking up, and carrying oft, 
the load of perspirable matter that incommoded it. For every portion 
“mol air that approaches the warm skin, in receiving its part of 
vapour, receives therewith a degree of beat that rarefies and 
miers it lighter, when it will be pushed away with its burthen, by 
toler and therefore heavier fresh air, which for a moment supplics 
place, and then, being hkewise changed and warmed, gives way 
basucceeding quantity. This is the order of nature, to prevent 
wmals being infected by their own perspiration. He will now be 
mible of the difference between the part exposed to the air, and 
lat which, remaining sunk in the bed, denies the air aceess ; for 
Us part now manifests its uneasiness more distinetly by the com- 
htson,and the seat of the uneasiness is more plainiy perceived than 
tea the whole surface of the body was affected by it. 

Here; then, is one great and general cause of unpleasing dreams. 
lt when the body is uneasy, the mind will be disturbed by it, and 
“agreeable ideas of various kinds will in sleep be the natural con- 
*qences. The remedies, preventive and curative, tollow : 


What physicians call the perspirable matter, is that vapour which passes 
from our bodies, from the lungs, and through the porcsof the shin. The 
Maly of this is said tu be five-erghths of what we eat. 
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1. By eating moderately (as before advised for health’s sake) leg 
perspirable matter is produced ina given time : hence the bed clothe 
receive it longer before they are saturated, and we may therefop 
sleep longer before we are made uneasy by their refusing io receing 
any more. 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed clothes, which yjj 
suffer the perspirable matter more easily to pass through them, ye 
are less incommoded, such being longer tolerable. 

3. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, and find you 
cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat up and turn your 
pillow, shake the bed clothes well, with at least twenty shakes, then 
threw the bed open, and leave it to cool ; ww the mean while, co» 
tinuing undrest, walk about your chamber till your skin has had 
time to discharge its load, which it will do sooner as the air may be 
dried and colder. When you begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, 
then return to your bed, and you will soon fall asleep, and your 
sleep will be sweet and pleasant. All the scenes presented to your 
fancy will be too of the pleasing kind. I am often as agreeably 
entertained with them as by the scencry of an opera. If you happea 
to be too indolent to get cut of bed, you may, instead of it, lift up 
your bed clothes with one arm and leg, so as to draw in a good deal 
of fresh air, and by letting them fall force it out again. This, repeated 
twenty times, will so clear them of the perspirable matter they have 
imbibed, as to permit your sleeping well for some time afterwards 
But this letter method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to have two beds, 
will find great luxury in rising, when they wake in a hot bed, and 
going into the cool one. Such shitting of beds would also be of 
great service to persons ill of a fever. as it refreshes and frequently 
prvcures skep. A very large bed, that will admit a removal so distant 
from the first situation as to be cool and sweet, may in a degre 
answers the same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this little piece. Car 
must be taken when you lie down, to dispose your pillow so as t 
sult your manner of placing your head, and to be perfectly easy 5 
then place your limbs so as not to bear inconvenicntly hard upon one 
another, as, for instance, the joints ot your ancles ; for though a bad 
posiuon may at frst give bur little pain and be hardly noticed, yet 4 
continuance will render it less tolerable, and the uneasiness may 
come on While you are asleep. and disturb your imagination These 
ure the rules of the art. But though they wall ge nerally prove «fiectudl 
in p-oducing the end intended, there is a case in which the mos 
punctual observance of them will be totally frurtless. I need net 
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The Mayor and Clergyman of Fontenay. 


fom “ Notes taken during a Tour through Le Perche, Normandy,&c. &c. 
By W. D. Fellowes, Esq.” 


sfPHE History of Mons. Ledru, Mayorof Fontenay, (in France.) 

is singular and interesting. His father, who was very weal- 
iy, and agreat miser, sent for him one morning, at the time he 
ind just attained his eighteenth year, and said to hlm: “ I began 
py life at your age with half acrown: there is one for you—go, 
and be as fortunate as I have been ;”—saying which, he turned him 
wtof the house, and shut the door in his face. 

“ Undismayed at such unnatural conduct on the part of his pa- 
rat, whom he had never offended, the youth sought the advice and 
gsistance of a friend, by whose opinion he applicd himself to the 
indy of medicine. After an indefatigable study at the Hotel Dieu, 
became celebrated in-bis profession, and had the good fortune to be 
mployed by a lady of great wealth, whose life he saved, “Out of 
gratitude, she proposed to become his wife, and to settle upon him 
mincome of filty thousand livres, that he might give up his medical 
pursuits : which having accepted, he rewarded her by an attention 
ud kindness suitable to the noble generosity of her‘conduct. 

« The revolution soon ‘atter occurred, and inthe general wreck of 
property she lost all her fortune, it having been invested, either in the 
funds, or public securities. © It then became the turn of Mons. Ledru 
@spport his wife, by renewing the practice of bis profession, which 
son placed them again in affluent circumstances. 

“ At the death of his father, who left an immense fortune to be 
iitided amongst Mons Ledru and his two maiden sisters, he took pos- 
wsion of the estate at Fontenay-aux-Roses, from whence he had 
ten cruelly banished when a boy, and which the unkindness of his 
parent had never after permitted him to enter. 

“ Fortune which had hitherto played a wayward and capricious 
amewith him, had not yet ceased her freaks. In removing 4 
neror from over a chimney piece which required an alteration he 
liovered a prodigious treasure that had been concealed there by his 
ther! With that generosity and nobleness of character, which 
makes hiin esteemed and beloved by all his acquaintance, and 
Hored by the whole commune over which he presides, he instantly 
ent for his sisters, and divided it with them. His wite did not long 
wrvive this last event, and since her death he has continued to 
tide at Fontenay-aux-Roses with bis sisters, where he exercises his 
wthority with mildness ; and by constant acts of beneficence and 
charity, is justly styled, * Le Pere de Fontenay Y 
“ Between Fonte nay aux Roses and Paris, to the right of the road, 
Bthe village of Gentilly, whose numerous guinguettes are much 
iequented by the Parisians in fine weather. It being a holyday we 
netcyowds of well dressed citizens, in all sorts of vehicles, driving 
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towards it. Aninteresting circumstance had been related to me ot 
the cure of this village, M. Detruissart ; and on asking permission tw 
visit his rural habitation, I found the story to be true. His garden, 
which is not above half an acre, has been laid out with such art ani 
ingenuity, as to give an idea of considerable extent, and to add » 
the charms of this little spot, which he calls his “ bonheur.” 
there are a variety of inscriptions of his own composition ; over g 
arbour of vines is the following :— 


LA SOLITUDE. 


Loin des mechans, du bruit, des tempetes du monde, 
Sous un simple berceau dont la treille est feconde, 
Sous un modeste toit, dans de-riants jardins, 
Dessines, cleve, cultives par mes mains ; 

C’est dans ces lieux cheris que s’ecoule ma vie 
Dans une paix protonde, une tranquillite 

Quai sans cesse rappele a mon ame ravie 

Le temps de l'age d’or et ma feliciie ; 

Mais, quelque doux qu'il soit, mon sort est peu de chose; 
Car enfin, apres tout, je dois mourir bientot ! 

Ne ressemblous-nous pas a la feuille de rose 

Qui patroit un instant ct qui seche aussitot ! 


“ Tt was in the practice of the moral conveyed by these lines, and 
in the pursuit of literature, and constant acts of charity, that Mons 
Detruissart passe | his life,which was rewarded by the esteem and af 
fection of all his parishioners, of which they gave a remarkable proof 
on the 4th July, 1815, when the Prussian troops took post at Gen 
tilly, from whence they had driven the French the preceding evening 
into Paris. 

“ The poor cure, with many other of the inhabitants, sought 
refuge in the capital, leaving his house at the micrcy of the enemy, 
who commenced plundering in all directions; the humble and modest 
appearance of M. Detruissart’s cottage not attracting their nouce, it 
remained untouched, when asingle word from any of the inhabitants 
would have devoted it toruin ; but such was their esteem for hin, 
that at his return he found every thing as he had left it. 

“ T entered Paris, leaving Bicetre to my right, by the barriere 
d’Enfer, after one of the most agreeable and interesting journeys [ 
ever performed.” 


BETHLEHEM SCHOOL. 


, . , . 6 ohe 
fy following account of the annual session or inspection of th 

Girls’ School, at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, North America, 
is given in @ letter from a young lady, a teacher there, to her sister 
England. 
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“ May 27th 1818.” 

At nine o'clock, the girls and their teachers, dressed in white, met 
inthe church, where about 150 strangers, from all parts of the 
Usited States, and as many of the inhabitants of the town as could 
sttend, also'assembled. ‘The Rev. Mr. S. the inspector of the school, 
gened the business of the meeting with a suitable address, and the 
gris sung a hymn composed and set to music for the occasion ; the 
jome children then recited various pieces in *German ; and soon 
ter ten we all partook of refreshments of cake and wine, &c. which 
vere provided in the vestry ; various musical pieces were next per- 
fymed inthe church, and some of the classes were examined ; and 
thalf past twelve we separated for dinner. During this interval, two 
lage tables, placed in the back part of the church, were covered 
vith toilette and other boxes, handscreens, baskets, decanter-stands, 
jincushions, needle-books, &e. &c. in great variety ; and against the 
vallhung meny specimens of velvet painting, embroidery in silks 
ad worsteds, and sume very handsome pieces of work on velvet. You 
ull believe me well when I say, I felt not a little pride on this occa- 
soo; the painting and works of the pupils new displayed being such 
swould have adorned any similar exhibition. This being viewed, 
ibe drawing and writing performances were handed round for exami- 
ution, and some other select pieces recited by the children ; the 
ssion concluded by singing Llome, in the chorus of which all the 
thool united, and many persens present were almost overpowered 
wiheir feelings. After another short adjournment, at four o'clock 
ta was introduced, accompanied with music, and the singing of the 
gts: when tea was over, Mr. S. guve a concluding address ; and 
wadhem was sung, ** All that have breath sound the praise of the 
lad; and at balf past five the assembly broke up.” 

k was certainly a pleasing and impressive scene to behold 135 
tildren, dressed in neat uniformity, with health and satisfaction in 
beircountenances, when entering end when arranged in the greatest 
tgularity and order, their teacheis from time to time busied amongst 
Wm; and this impression was not Jessened on hearing them unite 
Uprising their Creator. Itis also a fact, and worthy of notice, that 
fmm more than 1200 pupils who have been dismissed from that 
tool, not one has been known to provean immoral character : 
ad perhaps there is not one who does not remember and speak with 
Mpectful affection of her residence at Bethlehem. 

sto). i 





ANECDOTE. 


\iuam BILDERDYCK, admired as the first poet that 
modern Holland bas produced, and not less disunguished by 


* Though the inhabitants of Bethlehem are chiefly German, the teachers in 
Se great schoolare both German and English ; and the children are sent 
ma all parts of the United States. 
6Q 2 
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the other brilliant qualitics of his mind, did not in his youth” seem 
to shew any happy disposition for study. His father who formed 
an unfavourable opinion of his talents, was much distressed, and fre. 
quently reproached him in severe terms for his inattention and idle. 
ness ; to which young Bilderdyck did not appear to pay much axten. 
tion. In 1779, the father, with a newspaperin his hand, came to 
stimulate him by shewing the advertisement of a prize offered by the 
Society of Leyden, aud decreed to the author of a piece of poetry 
signed with these words :—“ An Author eighteen years old ;” who 
was invited to make himself known. “ You ought to blush, idler,” 
said old Bilderdyck to his son, “ here is aboy who is only of your 
age, and, though so young, Is the pride and happinvss of his parents; 
and you—————”__“ It_ is myself,” arswered young William, 
throwing himself into his father’s arms. 


fC —————_— ______! 


Curious and interesting Letter to the Hon. Captain 
Napier, R. N. from on Board the Isabella, one of the 
Ships employed in the Northern Expedition :-— 


His Majesty’s ship Isabella, off Sugar Loaf Bay, Davis’s Straits, July 12, 1318 
lat. 74. 2. N. long. 58. W. 


N the 3rd May left Shetland, and hada tolerably fair passage 

across the Atlantic ; on the 22nd were im longitude off Cape 
Farewell ; 2 deg. south of it found our variation increasing as we went 
west ; temperature of air and water nearly the same as at Shetland, 
thermometer at 42. or 43. deg. On the 26th saw the first ice berg 
lat. 58. 38. long. 50. 54.3; we now had snow and sleet, thermometer, 
at freezing, a good deal of loose ice all round. June 2. In lat. 65. 
long. 56. were close in with the inain west ice, which we supposed 
extended the whole way to the American coast ; on the 4th made the 
Greenland coast, in lat. 65. 42. but did notstand close in; the land 
here appeared something like the north coast of Spain, and about 
the same height, the mountains very precipitous, and terminating in 
ragged peaks. We continued our course to the northward, as_ the 
winds and ice permitted, keeping on the edge of the main west ice, 
which we found tending to N. E. On the 8th, in lat. 68. 20. long. 
55. 50. a few leagues off the Greenland coast, we were so bemmed 
iu with ice on all sides that we could not run through ; a fine §, W. 
gale was blowing, and were obliged to tack about where we could 
lind room. On the 9th we made fast to an-ice berg ground in 38 
fathoms, about « mile offshore. The mode of anchoring to ice Js 
very casy, the boat goes a-head with the anchors, and fixes them 
betore the ship approaches, when ready the ship stands in and makes 
fast, bow to the ice, a low berg that the bowsprit lays over is pre 
ferred, and aground if it can be had. Onthe 10th were obliged to 
et under way, asmall change of wind setting a large body of ice 
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gon us ; we continued plying where we could find open wafer, and 
lin with a w haler, the first we had seen, who informed -us_ that 
sone of the whale ships had been able to get past 702 deg. ; that 
je ice to the northward was s ilfast. Om the 14th cailed at the 
Whale Islands, where there is a Danish factory. The Danish) Resi- 
intcameon board; from him we could get little information, 
acept that the preceding winter had been very severe. On the 16th 
yereached 70. 39. N. noclear water to be seen northward, made 
it to anice berg, about amile off the N. W. end of Waygat or 
Hare Island. We found here most of the whale-fisheries waiting for 
wopening to go north, the fishery to the southward having failed 
hisseason.. Waygat is eight or nine miles long, twelve -or : fificen 
hundred feet high, unhabited, some of the rocks basaltic. Coal is 
jwad near the surface on the N. EF, partot the island. Some grouse 
wie shot, the cock perfectly white, the hen vot untike that of Scot- 
nd. Isaw one hare pure white. Onthe 20th; the ice opened a 
ile to the northward, when we begin to warp and: tow the: ship 
tough the slack, the winds light and variable, and trequent caiims. 
(nthe 26th were only twenty miles from Waygat, where we got 
ato.a piece of clear water that carried us to the Jand ice on the 
wih side of Jacob’s Bight. latitude 70. 24. We foand ourselves in 
4.17. W. px r lunars, which agreed well with chronometers. We 


mung the ship, and took azimuths on board at every: four points. 
(atresponding azimuths were taken, at the same time.on the ice. 
Ie observations were not taken in so correct a manner as-imicht be 
dweto form a just estimate of the deviation of the compass by s!ip’s 
diction. ‘The idea here at present is, that the compasses are not 
tiacted ina line with the ship, but obliquely. Fron my own 
wwrvation I find that the bearings of distant objects with the: ship's 
tadnorth and south correspond, which would not be the case ifthe 
aiaction of the ship was not fore and aft, but athwart. The 
wmuths taken with the ship’s bead north or south’ generally 
ae. It is supposed likewise that the error arising fom the ship’s 


iiaction has increased with the variation and dip. As there were 
wobscivations made before leaving Rneland on the ship’s atraction, 
emisthave patience until the variation: is again decreased. I 
tuk that the error has been constant the whole voyage.” “The ship's 


tadat West gives, according to my own observation, an increase of 
Wation 16 deg.; at castadecrease of 16 deg. On the 27th we 
wtofiirom the ice with the prospect of” an pening, and. cruizea 
oul ina narrow pool till the 2nd July, when a fine fresh breeze 
ikued a passage for us. Onthe 3¢d we were in 71. 30.—On theath 
#90—On the 7th, in lat. 7-4. were aenin’ obstructed by icc, the 
ys and flaws much heavier than those hitherto seen. We ave now 
tie same place that Battin, two hundred years ago, anchored : we 
™ the Thice Islands just as he decribes them ; he makes them in 
445 we make them 74. 14.—Baliin gives an honest account of 

a We stetched to tae westward on the 9th and 10th, but found 
“sa all fast. —We are now in daily expectation of the wind shif 


a 
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ting to the N. E. and blowing strong, which is the only thing thy 
will do us good. 

It is strange that, at the same time of the year, almost to a day, 
Baffin should have been stopped by ice in the same place ; he Tike 
wise stood west without finding clear sea—his account takes him tp 
78. N. but he does not say he was at the top of the bay, or saw Jang 
there. Our voyage hitherto has been very pleasant—Since the midde 
of June we have had very fine weather, the thermometer in sun 76; 
sometimes in the shade it is at a mean about 33. or 34., sometimes 
below the freezing point. For five or six weeks we have only had 
occasion to take inthe first reef once. The water is as smooth ag 
mill pond all weathers. We have scarcely seen rainour changes 
of weather are from cloudy to thick fogs, and sometimes light falls 
ofsnow. Sometimes the sun shines unclouded the whole 24 hour, 
We have only scen two whales,and have only heard of one being 
killed since we have been here—they are all north of us. Bears are 
as scarce—one has been seen. A great number of the gull tribe have 
heen shot, and we sometimes procure a mess of eider ducks , seals 
are more abundant, but we don’t trouble them. 

The coast of Greenland, where we saw it, to the southward of 70}, 
is higher than to the northward of that latitude.—lIfere the coast con- 
sists of many high, bold, bluff-like head-lands, which, closer to, ate 
found to be istands. ‘The main land is one continued ridge of smooth 
snow, which appears like a cloud. I suppose the ground has not 
Been uncovered since the flood. The islands in general are clear of 
snow. There are no inhabitants to the north of 72. 30. on this coast, 
We had some of the natives on board from 68. 30., 704., and 72). 
they are all the same people, the women dressed im the same manner 
as the men, only their hair tied on the crown of their head, anda 
small sort of peak on the fore and after part of their jackets —We 
have been so anxious to get on the more interesting part of our voyage, 
that little attention has been paid to the natives here. The mos 
astonishing thing to be seen here is the ice bergs—their size and 
number surpasses fancy. From the 65th degree to this, the seas 
Sitcrally covered with bergs, and we see no end to them ; where they 
ure generated is yet unknown to us ; it is not in 74. or to the south 
wardon this coast. ‘That they are formed on the land is certain, 
from the many stones of great size which are seen;—some of them 
are covered with send and dirt, others have regular strata of sand and 
stones running through them horizontally. —They are of all forms 
generally they have a high cleft on one side, aud shelve down to the 
water on the other ; some exceed two hundred fect perpendicular all 
round. Louse or stream ice consists of pieces about the size of an 
acre and under; about a foot above the surface, when it is blown 
together by sirong winds,one piece is edged up on the top of another 
itis then called packed ice, or a pack. Flaws are large pieces a 
field ice. ‘The ice generally drifts with the wind, though a current 
must set southward, or how would the bergs find their way south. 
We have not been able tu detect any current. ‘The flocd tde sels 
here trom southward, 
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At Waygat we had a rise and fall of seven feet at spring tides. 
Where the ice bergs drift into shallow water (that isto say 150 fa- 
toms or under) they ground, and obstruct the passage of the smaller 
ie,and form barriers which it is difficult to pass. In 68 there isa 
rf,in 704 another, in 74 another, generally found full of ice by 
the fishers ; we have found it the same. In standing a few leagues 
fom land we find 85 fathoms here, closer on 150, 90, and so on. 
The water runs in small streams from the bergs, so we have no diffi- 
cally in getting it. [am now more sanguine ef getting a long way 
mith and west than I was at the first of the voyage. [am of opinion 
hat the ice will clear away, and that very soon. The small ice has 
teen for some time consuming fast, and will be all dissolved by the 
ad of this month, even without wind to break it. 

July 18.—Yesterday an opening inthe ice enabled us to get to 
4.43. when we were again stopped—the ice here much heavier and 
infelds. We are at present fast to a field, in thick fog, which 
frezes as it falls, and covers every thing with ice. When at the 
Three Islands we made some further observations on the bearings of 
distant objects by compass, and found changes of bearings of three 
points at castand west. ‘The compasses for some time have traversed 
wy sluggishly ; this, we suppose, is owing to the increase of dip. I 
think it not at all improbable, that, as the terrestial magnetism begins 
act nore inclined to the compass needle, rt will act with less force; 
beiron of the ship still acting at the same angle, draws the needle 
wrards the centre of the ship, which causes this great deviation of 
ie compass ; and should we reach the place where the dip is 90, L 
think the compass will stand always north and south by the magne- 
tym of the ship. We did not speak the Leith ship; this must therefore 
ukeits chance of any crait. ‘The description of Greenland, given in 
Dr. Brewster’s Encyclopxdia, is so correct, that no one need add any 
thing more on that subject, until the face of the country is aguin 
changed. I had picked up some stoncs from the different parts whers 
wtouched for Dr. B.; buthaving since read the article Greenland 
inhis book, [ find that ‘he knows more than a ship load could tell 
him’.—We have been unfortunate in killing animals, so that I have 
pthochrystalline lenses for him. 1 be spoke some eyes of whales 
wom the fishers, but the chance of their killing fish, or of our failing 
with them again, is doubtful. If we fall in with a Leith ship | 
ullsend the stones. , 

July 22.—Yisterday we got an opening, which brought us to. the 
Tath degree. The whales begin to make thew appearance, several 
daving becn killed within these eight days. ‘The niainland appears 
mW continued smooth ridge of snow, only here and there the black 
yak ofa mountain appearing; some large islands on the court 
Covered with snow: the land ice extends three or fous 
kagues of, so there is no prospect of approaching the coast, 


* The article Greenland was written by Sir Charlee Giesecke, who spent 
ten yeurs in that country. 
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theréabouts. We sound occasionally in from 200 to 400 fathon; 
soft mud and small stones. Three days we were beset in the ig: 
could not observe any current; by the lead lying at the botton, 
though the ice on the surface was in motion. 

July 25.—Lat. 75. 21; long 60. $30.—Got here this morning,and 
now see more clear water than we have seen for some time pasti We 
must now be crossing the magnetic pole fast, as the variation increasg 
somuch. It is puzzling to find out exactly how the ship is steering 
by the compass ; what with the great variauon and error, arising 
from the ship’s attraction, and the sluggish traversing of the com 
passes, we must consider some time before a course or wind can 
properly be named. We are now the northernmost ship, and hare 
made fast to the ice, on purpose to send away a few letters. The fish 
are turning so very plenty, that all the ships are employed, and gill 
probably proceed no further north this season. This afternoon w 
got jammed between two flaws, and seeing a ship taking fish a short 
distance from us, Captain Ross sends all bis dispatches with her, in 
case of not falling in with another, or ice opening and sepa ating 
us. You will hear from me by every opportunity. 

lam, &c. J. R. 

P. S. While writing these last lines the ice has clased all round us, 
and fast to the northward. You miy guess how fickle itis. Wear 
now about three miles off a small rocky island in 270 fathoms mud; 
the island four or five leagues from the main land, and ice connecting 
it. The temperature of the water to-day is 36 degrees higher thanit 


has been for some weeks. We sce land bearing N. W. by W. true. 





SINGULAR CUSTOM AT MUNICIIL. 


7 VERY child found begging in the streets is arrested, and carried 

4 toa charitable establishment. ‘The moment he enters the 
hospital, and before he is cleaned and cets the new clothes intended 
for him. his portrait is painted in his reeged dress, and precisely as 
he Was found beguing. When his education is finished in the hospite, 
this portrait is given to him, and he promises by an oath to keep it 
all his life, in order that be may be reminded of the abject condition 
from which he had been rescued, and of the obligations he owes 10 
the institution, which saved him from misery, and gave hii the 
means by which he is enabled to avoid it in future. 


REFLECTION, 


—— pleasure of vanity is but momentary. That which follows 
a eood ‘eed ts jess transient. it Continues to warm the heart, 


even wh ‘nm mature is dead within us to Lhe sense of a | other joy: 
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WILDERNESS OF MOUNT SINAIT, 


From Muller's Universal History. 


Sandy desert, 200 leagues in extent, stretches from the borders 
A of Egypt towards the mouth of the Euphrates. Where the two 
gms of the Arabian Gulf extend themselves into the land, a lofty 
mountain rises, which abounds in green pastures and pleasant 
nlleys; everywhere clse the whole life of nature seems extinguished 
in wastes of sand. Far hence, towards Canaan, there is not found 
asbrub nor any vestige of soil; nothing is seen but the heaven and 
juming sand, strewn with vast fragments which have been thrown 
down by carthquakes from the recky moantains,and which testify the 
jamer operations ef subterranceus fire, ‘The highest summit is a 
ganite rock on Mount Sinai, about 22 feet wide, and 12 feet long. 
Tse heights amd pastures breathe the belmy perfume of fragrant 
rgetation ; secret recesses conceal fountains of cool water, and even 
iteand snow ; while in the plains, the burning sand resembles a 
fuctating sea of fire. In this frightful atmosphere every object is 
nagnified—every thing becomes prodigious and wonderful. A bird 
appears as large as a camel ; the storms heap up the sand into hills, 
ud transport these hills from place to place. Wherever, in spots 
vbich nature favours, fountains spring foith, the noble palm rises to 
yew, Excellent pastures are found, and weods, in wivich the 
dhuiferous resin distils from some plants, while others are covered 
vith manna. 

Such is the vicinity of Mount Horeb, which is the half of Sinai, 
md is separated from the latter by a decp valley. On one of these 
bills, the most ancient tribes of the desert paid their adorations every 
ifth year to an unknown God. Every scene of terror inspires the 
vatinent of devotion, and nature here displays the acts of Omnipo- 
voce, A hill extends on both sides of Feran, where, fora league in 
etent, the rocks are engraven with huge characters, te the height of 
about 14 feet, which no man has yct been able to decypher. Are 
these the letters of the first Pheenicians, older than Tyrus, and het 
moiher Sidon? or the most ancient memorials of the traditions 
handed down by the Patriachs? or have the Garyndes and the men 
Mara here recorded their resorts to the five yexrs' festival, as the 
12 Princes of China on the marbles of ‘i’ai chan.” 





REFLECTION. 


A Man of genuine rectitude is opposed by envy, and expects te 
“4 meet ingatiiude ; but toikows, nevertheless, the dictates ot 
conscience, aud the aatrepid emouvions of his heart, 

Vou. 58, 6R 
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Answer, by Eugenio, of Taunton, to his own Rebus, inserted September 9, 1816, 


HILE some in business, toil, and care, 
And some in pleasure’s mazy snare, 
Their eager thoughts employ ; 
Unnoticed TIME glides swift away, 
For rich, nor wise, nor poor will stay, 
For sorrow, nor for joy. 





Answer, by Selena Longman, Milborne Port, to J. Tucker's Enigma, inserted the 
13th of July. 


OUR crooked S I plainly see 
In sun, in Satan, and the sea. 


Similar answers have been received from Ann; A. Taylor, and R. P. of 
Plympstock; W. Bickbam, near Ashburton; W y, and P. C. Plymouth; 
P. Ninnis, and W. Hamiltonjof Kilworthy; J. N. of Wiveliscombe ; aad 
Eugenio, of Taunton. 








Answer, by T. U. of Crewkerne, to Ann's Rebus, inserted July 27. 


Search’d your rebus, time to kill, 
And found the answer to be FRILL. 


We have received the like answers from Ann; J. Parris, of Axminster; 
T. D. Major, of Colyton; R. P. of Plympstock; and also from Eugenio, of 
Taunton, 








CHARADE.--BY AUGUSTA. 


NE of the quarters of the glube transpose, 
My first twill quickly to your view disclose. 
Half of a stapid fellow then discover, 
And when you've joined it fitly to my other, 
They'll shew you what no Earl can do without, 
Especially when troubled wi:b the gout. 





REBUS.—BY W. BICKHAM, ASHBURTON. 


EHOLD the vapours as they rise, 
lu swilt succession o’er the skies! 

Clouds are but waters pois’d in air, 
Kept by the sun's attraction there. 
How wondrous fair my first is oft! 
Aad when my second mounts aloft, 
Melodiously and sweetly sings, 
And there displays her beanteous wings— 
Strike off a letter, and transpose, 
Heaven's messenger these will disclose. 
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THE DREAM. 


— as the sun withdrew its scorching ray, 
W And balmy evening fill’d thé place of day, 
Pensive and sad, alone I took the air, 

In hopes to dissipate the gioom of care. 

A book half open in my haud I held, 

And sat me down within a verdant field. 

I read and paused, and paused and read again, 
While anxious thoughts disturbed my troubled brain. 
A long lust friend, to memory every dear, 

Drew forth the silent, tributary tear. 

While these ideas filled my restless mind, 

My wearied powers to careless sleep inclined: 
Dull Morpheus o’er my senses reigned supreme, 
And turned my waking thoughts into a dream. 
Imagination placed before my sight 

A lovely female, babited in white. 

I thonght this stranger, at the first espy, 

Too glorious to be viewed with mortal eye, 
Reluctantly from the fair vision turned, 

Pho’ curiosity within me burned. 

But as { weut I could no comfort find 

Till one one more wishful look T cast behind. 
Returning still to take a nearer view 

The beauteous stranger instantly I knew. 

* [tis my friend,” 1 joyfully exclaimed, 

And soon my wonted chearfulness regained. 
With eager fondness [ embraced her round, 
Aud scarce can speak the happiness I found. 
Alternately I gazed, and questions asked, 
Where hae she been since I had seen her last? 
Entreated her never to leave me more, 

And proffered gifts which I had kept in store. 
But ail my rhetoric failed, she seemed to say, 

“ My dearest girl, I cannot with you stay. 
Whilst you your journey through this world pursne 
I only come to bid vou an adieu. 

All your employments here will soon be o’er, 
And we'll shall shortly meet to part no more. 
Whilst dwellers in this transitory state 

Your gricts and joys begin and terminate ; 

But when you reach the elysian tields above 
You'll find all happiness, and joy, and love, 
Unmingled pleasures ever there endure, 

And permanent achght in Heaven's secure, 
Then let us patient wait till death arrives, 

And some kind ange! bear you to to the skies, 
In union there for ever will we join, 
And sing harmoniously to notes divine,” 
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Whilst thus addressed, a heavenly calmness stole 
O’es the perturbed emotions of my soul, 
I yielded my assent to reason’s voice, 
And she, in future, shall direct my choice, 
My friend’s outstretched hand with ardour shook, 
And with the motion luckily awoke. 
For night’s still dews wére falling on the ground, 
Aud deep nocturnal gloom had spread around. 


H*****, 1818. 


——— 
TO A CHILD. 


NKNOWN, unseen, yet cherished in my breast, 
Child of my love, my happiness and woe, 
I leave thee lingering with a soul oppressed 
To climés atar, to other worlds to go ; 
¥et ere I lose the mountains of my lend, 
The last blue glimpse of thy maternal shore, 
Hopes of my heart recorded by my hand, 
Shall be my ¢hild’s when life and grief are o'er. 


While on thine infant innocence I gaze— 
Tis but the faacy of a father’s mind, 
And cast a glance of prophecy on days 
With bliss, perchance with wretchedness, combined ; 
*T were wise to wish thee pure and faultless dead, 
Ere passion, and incentive gifts of time, 
Around thy heart delusive feelings shed, 
And stain thy spotless innocence with crime. 
Yes—wise it were, but from this ruined heart, 
Where every year hath trinmphed in decay ; 
From that last solace of my woe to part 
Were e’en to chase the blood of life away. 
I'll have thee live some few bright summers yet, 
"Till toil and sufferance have blauched my brow, 
Then thy pure tears at least my tomb may wet, 
Though o’er my grave uo other sorrows flow. 


And when (as haply thou io Autumn’s eve 
May’st steal from vulgar joys a pensive hour, 
O’er the cold ashes of thy sire to grieve 
And gild with filial drops his tomb-sprung flower) 
As the last tints of wan effulgence shed 
A sad complexion round the solemn scene, 

Since littie thy conception of the dead 

May teil irke whom thiue unseen sire hath been; 
Go—lean thee o’er unroffled waters deep, 

There trace the features o’er their mirror thrown, 
And haply these, that rest in endless sleep, 

May greet thy view, developed in thine ewan. 





EPIGRAM.—THE HEN PECKED DANDY. 


TT HE demon of fashion Sir Fopling bewitches— 
The reason his lady betrays— 

For as slic is resolved npou wearing the dbrecehes, 

In revenge be has taken the stays! 
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